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THE MARZPANATE 
(428—652) 


Nina Сагѕоїап 


Persarmenia 


\ \ ) ith the end of the ArSakuni dynasty, the divided lands of Greater 

Armenia were set on divergent paths. The newly acquired 
imperial lands of Armenia Interior east of the Euphrates gradually 
followed Armenia Minor toward de-Armenization, although their spe- 
cial status was maintained for more than a century and they generally 
preserved their demographic Armenian majority. The southern Satrapies 
kept their full sovereignty until the end of the fifth century and then 
survived with a reduced status until the great reform of Justinian in 536 
altered the administration of all the Armenian lands under Roman 
control. Despite- its clearly dependent status and periodic persecutions, 
Persarmenia under Sasanian marzpans, who gave their name to this 
period of Armenian history, ultimately succeeded in preserving nearly 
intact its native naxarar social structure and the increasingly autono- 
mous church that were to characterize Armenia in the absence of a 
political focus. The Sasanian domination did not begin auspiciously for 
the Armenians, who revolted repeatedly. Consequently, Armenian liter- 
ature born in the second half of the fifth century, at the very moment of 
the desperate struggle to preserve Armenian culture from Persian assim- 
ilation, naturally portrayed Iran as eternally alien and hostile to Armenia. 
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In doing so, however, the early Armenian historians obscured and 
simplified a far more complex situation. 

The first contacts of the Sasanian authorities with the Christian, 
mostly Syrian, communities within their empire were relatively un- 
eventful. The main threat to the official Zoroastrianism of the dynasty 
in the late third century was Manichaeanism, which was ruthlessly 
extirpated while other religious groups, only occasionally disturbed, 
were not actively persecuted. This relatively neutral situation changed 
radically with the official recognition of Christianity by the Roman 
emperor Constantine I early in the fourth century. According to the 
political theory prevailing in this period in both Constantinople and Iran, 
political loyalty was inseparable from religious conformity and the 
Christians in Iran, the “slaves of the Roman Caesar their coreligionist,” 
were now perceived as a subversive element directed against the safety 
of the Sasanian state. Again and again the Persians accused the Chris- 
tians of being “Roman spies in the land of Persia’: “These men are 
traitors to your majesty . . . since their faith and rites agree with those 
of the Romans,” and they portrayed the Persian kat‘otikos (catholicos) 
as “an emissary sent by the Armenians and Romans" to plot against the 
King of Kings. On their side, the Christians tried to counter these 
accusations by desperately reiterating their loyalty to the Sasanian state: 


All of us unanimously implore our merciful God that he add to the 
days of the victorious and illustrious King of King Yazdgird [I] and 
that his years be lengthened from generations to generations and 
centuries after centuries. (Synodicon Orientale, p. 258) 


Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the first great 
persecution was directed at the Christians by King Sahpur II in 338, as 
war flared against the successors of Constantine in heavily Christian 
Mesopotamia. In general, the situation of Christians in the Persian 
empire automatically worsened in times of open conflict with the 
Romans. 

The first Sasanian marzpan appointed for Armenia in 428 seems 
to have been a relatively tolerant and reasonable man, and the grant of 
the office of hazarapet to the native naxarar Vahan Amatuni left the 
civilian administration and consequently a considerable amount of 
authority in the hands of the Armenian magnates. Even so, the position 
of the Armenian Church immediately worsened. The Persian authorities 
deposed the hereditary Gregorid patriarch St. Sahak I in 428, seemingly 
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with the adhesion of some of the naxarars, who repeatedly turned to the 
Persian court, stripped him of his domains, according to Xorenac‘i, and 
replaced him at first with an Armenian Surmak, but immediately there- 
after with two Syrians, Brk‘iSoy (Brkisho) (428-432) and Samuel (432- 
437), who were presumably Christians from Persia, among whom the 
Syrians were a dominant majority. Armenian sources have left us 
unedifying portrayals of the morals of the two Syrian primates, but the 
authority of St. Sahak was severely curtailed: 


[The Persian King] . . . gave the archiepiscopal throne to another 
Syrian, Samuel by name, so that he might be a rival and antipatriarch 
to Sahak, and he set his duties: to assist the marzban and to oversee 
the assessment of the required taxes, the law courts, and other secular 
institutions. And Sahak the Great he set free; leaving him a few 
villages from the same [patriarchal] domain that he might reside only 
in his own see with the authority only to give the traditional religious 
instruction and to ordain those whom Samuel might accept. (Movses 
Khorenats*i, Ш. 65, р. 343) 


Not only were the Syrian primates direct Sasanian appointees, their 
presence in Armenia was intended to break the increasingly close 
contacts of the Armenian and Greek Churches encouraged by the 
Gregorids and to link Armenian Christianity to the official church of 
Persia. The later Chalcedonian source known as the Narratio de rebus 
Armeniae even dates from Surmak's usurpation the “waywardness” of 
the Armenian bishops, the condemnation of the Armenian Church by its 
former patron, Caesarea of Cappadocia, and the prohibition to the 
Armenian patriarch to ordain his own bishops. The absence of the 
Armenians from the (Ecumenical Council of Ephesus in 431 and the 
calling of a local synod at Sahapivan (Shahapivan) in 444 to legislate in 
ecclesiastical matters point to the growing isolation of Persarmenia from 
the West. The refusal of St. Sahak to return to the patriarchal throne after 
the death of Samuel in 437 indicates the alienation of the Hellenizing 
party in the Armenian Church, which turned to Constantinople for 
dogmatic advice. The Sasanian court apparently refused to ratify the 
choice of Mastoc*'s disciple Yovsép‘ (Hovsep)/Joseph, who remained 
a priest, rather than a bishop, and merely the vicar of the patriarchal 
throne. 

A sharp turn for the worse came with the accession of the new 
Persian king Yazdgird (Yazdagerd) II in 439 and the rule of his prime 
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minister Mihr-Narseh, whose fervent devotion to Zoroastrianism is 
attested not only by the hostile Armenian historians, but also by the 
Sasanian Lawbook. Our two main sources for the ensuing events, Lazar 
P‘arpec‘i’s History of Armenia and Elise's History of Vardan and the 
Armenian War, agree in the main, although they differ in details such 
as the origins of the Armenian revolt. 

The first signs of trouble came with the summons to the Armenian 
cavalry to serve against the Huns on Persia's eastern border while a 
Sasanian official was sent to take a census that harshly increased and 
extended the obligations of Armenia: 


First: he cast the freedom of the church into slavery. 

Second: he included in the same census the Christian monks living in 
monasteries. 

Third: he increased the tax burden of the country. 

Fourth: by slander he pitted the nobility against each other, and caused 
dissension in every family. 

He did this in the hope of breaking their unity, scattering the clergy 
of the church . . . they taxed both bishops and priests, not merely of 
inhabited land but of desolated areas . . . They did not act in accor- 
dance with royal dignity, but raided like brigands, until they them- 
selves were greatly amazed as to whence all this treasure came and 
how the country remained prosperous. (Elise, ii, pp. 76-77) 


The Armenian hazarapet was replaced by a Persian official, and “he also 
brought a chief-magus as judge of the land." 

At first no one opposed these harsh measures because "no one yet 
openly laid hand on the church" and the Armenian cavalry distinguished 
itself in the East, but the subsequent royal edict openly imposing 
Zoroastrianism on Armenia, as well as on Iberia and Caucasian Albania, 
provoked an immediate reaction. A council assembled at ArtaSat under 
the presidency of the marzpan Vasak Siwni, the sparapet Vardan 
Mamikonean (Mamikonian), the bdesx of the Iberian March, and the 
acting kat‘otikos Yovsep', to reaffirm the loyalty of Armenia to both the 
Sasanian state and the Christian faith. Unable to accept this contradic- 
tion, King Yazdgird II summoned the Armenian magnates to his court, 
where all of them, Vardan as well as Vasak, were constrained under 
threat to accept Zoroastrianism, at least outwardly. An unexpected 
attack from the East forced the Persians to release the Armenian nobles, 
although the bdesx and the sons of the marzpan Vasak Siwni were kept 
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as hostages, and the Magians were sent to spread Zoroastrianism through 
all the Caucasus. 

The immediate background of the open Armenian rebellion is not 
always clear, but the first overt acts seem to have come not so much from 
the naxarars, humiliated and disgraced by their religious compromise, as 
from the common people incited against the magians by the implacable 
clergy. Vardan Mamikonean may even have intended to retire into exile, 
although Lazar P‘arpec‘i and Elise disagree on this subject. The villain of 
the fifth century for the Armenian historians is Vasak Siwni, the traitor 
par excellence (as MeruZan Arcruni had been in the fourth century), 
although his motives are not always clear and he was not alone in his stand. 
A sizable pro-Persian party, including the aspet Varaz-Tiroc' (Tirots) 
Bagratuni, some of the Arcruni, and a number of other nobles, listed by 
Lazar as well as Elise, clearly existed in the country and opposed the 
policies of Vardan Mamikonean and his supporters. 

In spite of this latent internal division, the armed rebellion of 450 
began as a joint operation as the Armenian magnates bound themselves 
by a solemn covenant (uxt) and retook a number of fortresses and 
villages. Warned by Caucasian Albanians of the Persian advance, 
Vardan Mamikonean, who now emerged as the unquestionable leader 
of the rebellion, marched north to meet them at the same time as an 
unsuccessful embassy was sent to seek help from Constantinople. 
Vardan routed the Persians in the summer of 450 and concluded an 
alliance with the northern Huns. But the opposing policy of Vasak 
Siwni, who had remained behind in Armenia, compromised this initial 
success, and the absence of Greek support gave a free hand to the 
Persians. After an initial offer of amnesty and toleration, a large 
Persian army including an elite corps of the “immortals” and a contin- 
gent of elephants advanced from the east in the early summer of 451. 
On June 2 it was met by the Armenian magnates in the region of Artaz, 
at Awarayr (Avarayr) near Maku. Overwhelmed by the Persian host 
and abandoned by the supporters of Vasak, who fled from the field, 
the sparapet Vardan and the majority of the Armenian nobility per- 
ished in the battle whose memory was to be preserved by the Armenian 
tradition for more than fifteen centuries. 

The aftermath of the battle is not altogether clear, as accounts 
differ. Apparently alarmed by the Persian losses and the continuing 
Armenian guerrillas, King Yazdgird II recalled his troops as well as the 
marzpan Vasak, whom he imprisoned. The principality of Siwnik' was 
bestowed on Vasak's rival Varazvalan (Varazvaghan) and many of the 
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surviving supporters of Vardan were deported southeast of the Caspian 
Sea and imprisoned. The leaders of the clerical opposition, the acting 
kat‘otikos Yovsép' and the priest Lewond (Ghevond), were martyred in 
Persia. Nevertheless, a new marzpan was sent in 451 to pacify Armenia 
with a more tolerant policy and the prisoners were eventually released. 
The bde3x of Iberia returned to Armenia in 455, bringing with him the 
nephews of Vardan Mamikonean. The other naxarars were released by 
459-460. The great Armenian clans had unquestionably been pro- 
foundly shaken by the rebellion of 450-451 and the losses of Awarayr, 
but they were in no sense destroyed. 

The tension between Armenia and Persia continued in the next 
generation, as the children of the magnates fallen at Awarayr grew to 
manhood. The new Armenian kat'olikos, Giwt (Giut) (461-478), accused 
of secret negotiations with Byzantium, was ordered to leave his residence 
atDuin, the seat ofthe marzpans, summoned to Persia, and finally allowed 
to settle in semiretirement in the northwestern Armenian district of 
Vanand, although he was not deprived of his dignity. An internal quarrel 
in Iberia between the new bdesx and Vaxtang (Vakhtang) Gorgasal, whom 
Lazar P'arpec'i calls "King of Iberia," involved Armenia in a new 
rebellion. Summoned by the Persians against Vaxtang, the new sparapet, 
Vardan's nephew Vahan Mamikonean, hesitated then sided with the 
Iberians at the urging of the kat‘olikos Yovhannes (Hovhannes)/John I 
Mandakuni (478-490). Early in 481 the Armenians occupied Duin, aban- 
doned by the Persian marzpan, and named as governorthe Armenian aspet 
Sahak Bagratuni. The returning Persian marzpan was defeated and killed 
by Vahan's brother on the north slope of Mt. Ararat, while Sahak 
Bagratuni and Vahan held Duin. The following spring they in turn routed 
the Persians near the battlefield of Awarayr, despite the continuing 
presence of an opposition party in Armenia. These victories were, how- 
ever, compromised by the disagreement between the Armenians and the 
Iberians that led to a Persian victory in which both Sahak and Vasak 
Mamikonean lost their lives. Vahan was then forced to take refuge in the 
distant northwestern district of Tayk' whence he carried on guerrilla 
warfare in 483. Fortunately for the rebels, the disastrous defeat and death 
of the Persian King of Kings on the eastern frontier in 484 restored the 
Armenian situation since neither of his successors found himself in a 
position to reconquer Armenia. In return for his support, Vahan received 
from the new Persian king the confirmation of his dignity as sparapet, the 
return of his domains as well as those of his Kamsarakan supporters, 
freedom of religion, and the right of appeal directly to the Persian court, 
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bypassing the authority of the marzpan. In 485 Vahan himself was 
appointed marzpan of Armenia, which he ruled until 505 or 510, and a 
modus vivendi between Iran and Armenia was finally achieved. 

The marzpanate of Vahan Mamikonean, who enjoyed almost total 
autonomy, marked a period of prosperity according to the Armenian 
historian Sebéos, followed by the later Armenian author Stephen of 
Taron, usually known as Asolik. Another of the periodic invasions was 
contained. Duin and VatarSapat were rebuilt and the cathedral of Duin 
restored, while the kat'olikos Yovhannes Mandakuni, who settled at 
Duin, regularized the liturgy and reordered the church. The survival of 
a number of impressive stone basilicas from the fifth century provide 
material evidence of extensive architectural activity and consequently 
of the wealth and stability of Armenia throughout this period. A Byzan- 
tine edict of 408-409 preserved in the Justinianic Code, and reconfirmed 
by the peace treaty of 562 designated Artasat as one of the three frontier 
points where international trade with Persia was permitted. Customs 
posts were established there and supervised on the imperial side by 
financial officials known as "commercial counts" (comites commer- 
cium). The sixth-century Byzantine historian Procopius lavished praise 
on the favorable location and wealth of Duin in his time: 


Now Doubios [Duin] is a land excellent in every respect, and espe- 
cially blessed with a healthy climate and abundance of good water; 
from Theodosiopolis [Erzerum] it is removed a journey of eight days. 
In that region there are plains suitable for ríding, and many very 
populous villages are situated in very close proximity to one another, 
and numerous merchants conduct their business in them. For from 
India and the neighboring regions of Iberia and from practically all 
the nations of Persia and some of those under Roman sway they bring 
in merchandise and carry on their dealings with each other there. And 
the priest of the Christians is called “Catholicos” in the Greek tongue, 
because he presides over the whole region. (Procopius, “The Persian 
War,” П, xxv, 1-3, vol I, pp. 478/9-480/1). 


As far back as 450, Elise had also noted that the Persians themselves 
had been amazed at the wealth they found in Armenia. Most important 
of all, the traditional social structure of the country does not seem to 
have been disturbed. 

These favorable conditions were temporarily disrupted after 
Vahan's death by the resumption of the Byzantine-Persian war in which 
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Roman Armenia suffered considerably. On the Sasanian side, this period 
was marked by the recall or death of Vahan's brother and successor 
marzpan known as Vard Patrik "the Patrician," followed for a decade 
by a series of Persian governors. At the same time, repeated invasions 
of Huns from the north of the Caucasus raided Armenia at the instigation 
of Byzantium, which was regaining a foothold along the southeastern 
shore of the Black Sea by 521. Nevertheless, under the twenty-year 
marzpanate of the Armenian naxarar Mžež (Mzhezh) Gnuni (527-548), 
who successfully fought off the invaders, Persarmenia maintained the 
autonomy won by the Mamikoneans in the preceding century and even 
flourished under Persian rule, as we shall see. 


Byzantine Armenia and the 
Reforms of Justinian I (527-565) 


In contrast to the survival of national institutions in Persarmenia, the 
Roman territories were relatively peacefully but irreversibly transformed 
into ordinary Byzantine administrative units. This was already the status 
of the westernmost Armenian lands of Armenia Minor, divided, as we 
have seen, into Armenia I to the north and Armenia II farther south at the 
end of the fourth century and administered by Roman civilian governors 
subordinate to the vicar of the large imperial administrative district or 
diocese of Pontus, who answered in turn to the highest Byzantine civilian 
authority in the region, the Praetorian Prefect of the East. A parallel 
ecclesiastical administration culminated in two archdioceses or eparchies 
headed respectively by the metropolitans of Sebasteia/Sivas and 
Melitene/Malatia. We learn from the contemporary army list that two 
legions, plus cavalry and lesser detachments, were stationed primarily at 
Satala in Armenia I and Melitene in Armenia II. They were under the 
command of the Dux Armeniae residing at Melitene, whose authority 
extended over Pontus and Armenia Interior as well, and who answered 
directly to the commander-in-chief for the East. 

Armenia Interior was ruled from the time of the partition of ca. 
387 by a special civilian official known as the Comes Armeniae (“Count 
of Armenia"), whose position vis-à-vis the local naxarars is not defined 
but probably resembled that of the marzpan on the Persian side. His 
status in the Byzantine hierarchy was probably that of a vicar; as such 
he presumably ranked higher than the governors of Armenia Г and II. 
Legally, Armenia Interior was a civitas stipendiaria, that is to say it had 
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some autonomous rights but was required to pay taxes and furnish 
military contingents to the Dux Armeniae. Unfortunately, we know very 
little concerning the local magnates. The royal Arsakuni maintained 
themselves in western Armenia, and some rose high in the imperial 
hierarchy at Constantinople long after the death of King Arsak HI. Some 
of the Bagratuni also attempted to come over to Byzantium in Justinian's 
time but were murdered by mistake. Finally, a branch of the 
Mamikonean house inherited the patriarchal domains in Daranalik' 
(Daranaghik) and Eketeac‘ (Ekeghiats), districts that lay in Byzantine 
Armenia as a result of the partition after the death of St. Sahak I in 439, 
but we do not know how these naxarars fulfilled their obligations. 

The first group to suffer a loss of status were the Satrapies that 
had maintained their independence as civitates foederatae, "allies," 
even after the partition. Their hereditary rulers had full sovereign 
rights and merely sent military contingents and the occasional gift of 
a gold crown to the emperor. The participation of the satraps in the 
rebellion of 485 against the Byzantine emperor led to the abrogation 
of their sovereign rights and the loss of their hereditary rulers, thus 
reducing them with one exception to the level of taxable civitates 
stipendiariae governed by imperial officials. 

Far more extensive reforms were introduced soon after the acces- 
sion of Justinian I in 527. A first imperial decree sought to bring order 
into the conflicting jurisdiction of the Dux and the Comes Armeniae as 
well as of the local magnates. The offices of both the Dux and the Comes 
were abolished and a new extended military command, that of Magister 
militum per Armeniam, Pontum Polemoniacum et gentes was created. 
The authority of the new official and the extension of his jurisdiction 
over all the imperial Armenian territories were spelled out by the decree: 


We have found it necessary to create by the present law a special 
military commander for parts of Armenia, Pontus Polemoniacus and 
the Nations [Satrapies] . .. We entrust to thy care certain provinces, 
namely Greater Armenia, which is called Interior and the Nations 
(namely Anzetena [Hanjit], Ingilena [Angettun (Angeghtun)], As- 
thianena [HaSteank‘], Sophena [Cop'k* Sahuni (Dzopk Shahuni)], in 
which lies Martyropolis, Balabitena [Balahovit] as well as First and 
Second Armenias and Pontus Polemoniacus, together with their 
Dukes. And the Count of Armenia is to be abolished altogether. We 
entrust [to thee] certain legions, not only those which are now being 
constituted, but also those chosen from the ones in the capital, those 
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in the East, and certain other regiments. Furthermore, the number of 
soldiers in them shall not be diminished. . . . (Adontz, 1970, p. 107) 


This new master of the army, under whose command were three 
dukes and an extensive staff, moved his residence eastward to Armenia 
Interior at Theodosiopolis/Karin, which was extensively refortified and 
became the anchor point of the imperial defense in the north. The same 
was done for Martyropolis in Mesopotamia and the new fortified city of 
Dara created a few years earlier in the same region, northwest of Nisibis. 
In general, the eastern border of the empire, which up to that time had 
been so open that, according to the contemporary historian Procopius, 


the inhabitants of this region whether subjects of the Romans or the 
Persians have no fear of each other . . . they even intermarry and hold 
acommon market for their produce and together they share the labors 
of farming . . . (Procopius, Buildings, Ш, iij, 7-14, vol VII, pp. 
192/3-194/5) 


was closed by a continuous series of fortifications with permanent 
garrisons that intensified the isolation of the two portions of Armenia 
from each other. 

Justinian's civilian reform promulgated by the imperial Novella 
XXXI of 18 March 536, “On the Establishment of Four Governors for 
Armenia," went much farther and completed the transformation of the 
imperial Armenian territories. With this new legislation the special 
status of Armenia Interior and the Satrapies was completely abolished. 
Moreover, since the lands affected by it included the former Armenia I 
and H and some adjacent Pontic lands as well, the division between 
Greater Armenia and Armenia Minor along the Euphrates River was 
partially obscured, as was the differentiation of Armenian lands from 
those of Pontus to the north. Under the terms of the Novella, four new 
imperial provinces all named Armenia (LILIII, IV) were created to 
replace earlier administrative districts: (1) A new Armenia [ was made 
up of most of Armenia Interior together with a portion of the former 
Armenia I and some Pontic territories. It included several cities, The- 
odosiopolis/Karin (east of the Euphrates), Satala (west of the river in 
old Armenia Minor), as well as several others and bordered on the Black 
Sea in the region of Pontus around Trapezus (modern Trebizond). (2) 
The new Armenia II consisted of the remaining, or western portion of 
the former Armenia I and additional Pontic territory. Its capital was 
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Sebasteia/Sivas, and four other cities were attributed to it. (3) Armenia 
Ш coincided with the former Armenia II, in the southern portion of what 
had once been Armenia Minor, with Melitene/Malatia as its capital. (4) 
Finally, Armenia IV was composed of the lands of the abolished 
Satrapies and had Martyropolis (modern Silvan) in Mesopotamia as its 
capital. Governors were appointed for the four new provinces, and 
special staffs of tax collectors saw to the revenue. The new legislation 
did not create total uniformity in the territories affected since their 
governors were not equals. Those of Armenia I and ITI, who had military 
as well as civilian authority, outranked their respective colleagues in II 
and IV. Nevertheless, all traces of native autonomy and privileges had 
been wiped out as well as the distinction between Armenian and Byz- 
antine territories. 

Complementing this profound administrative reorganization came 
other legal measures that were to reach even deeper into the intrinsic life 
of the Armenian society found in these regions, as the historian Nicholas 
Adontz long since observed (Adontz, 1970, pp. 141-56). Innocuous at 
first sight, these edicts extended the principles of Roman law to Arme- 
nian lands with far-reaching results. Inheritance henceforth was to be 
through formal testamentary dispositions, daughters were to inherit as 
well as sons and were to receive dowries at marriage. The mild and even 
benevolent tone of these regulations hid the total disruption of the 
fundamental structure of naxarar society in imperial Armenia. The 
inalienable possessions traditionally held in common by the entire tun 
now became the property of the tanuter, who passed it to his immediate 
family, dispossessing the other sepuhs. Not only did this obviously 
create dissensions within the clan, but it made the possessions far more 
vulnerable since only a few persons, or even one man, rather than the 
united clan, stood in the way of confiscation. The provision that all 
children, females as well as males, should inherit, as well as the institu- 
tion of the dowry, meant the rapid fragmentation of the great territorial 
units that had been the economic bases of the naxarars' power. 

The Justinianic legislation and the traditional structure of Arme- 
nian society were clearly incompatible, and the magnates at first at- 
tempted to resist. In 538 the imperial proconsul appointed as governor 
of Armenia I was murdered, and the master of the army in Armenia was 
also killed by his brother-in-law who then turned to the Persians for 
support. Ten years later, a conspiracy of two members of the ArsSakuni 
family (Arsaces/Arsak and Artabanes/Artawan), also failed, but the 
words used by ArSak to arouse his kinsman, cited by Procopius, show 
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the bitterness of the naxarars and the gradual de-Armenization of the 
land: 


He Һай... given proof of his nobility of spirit. . . But at the present 
juncture. . .he was utterly cowed, and he continued to sit there without 
a spark of manhood, though his fatherland was kept under strictest 
guard and exhausted with unwonted taxes, his father had been slain 
on the pretext of a covenant and his entire family had been enslaved 
and was scattered in every corner of the Roman empire. (Procopius, 
"The Gothic War,” Ш. xxxii, 6-7, vol. IV, рр. 420/1-422/3) 


The evidence of the Letters sent to the Byzantine emperor by the bishops 
of Armenia I and II in 458 explicitly shows that this region was still 
demographically and linguistically Armenian in the middle of the fifth 
century, but the effects of the Justinianic legislation, the systematic 
policy of deporting Armenians to the Balkans practiced by his succes- 
sors, and the lure of imperial service, through which Armenians reached 
all the way to the throne, gradually drained the leadership from Byzan- 
tine Armenia. Transformed into imperial officials and gradually assim- 
ilated, the remaining local magnates vanished without trace, so that our 
knowledge of the naxarar families and of their prerogatives must 
perforce be drawn exclusively from Persarmenia, where they were able 
to survive and maintain their traditional institutions. 


Byzantine Expansion 
and the Armenian Partition of 591 


Byzantine expansion toward the east, which marked the last century of 
the Marzpanate, extended the scope of the Justinianic reforms with their 
implicit threat against the very core of Armenian social and cultural 
institutions. The imperial frontier moved radically forward under 
Justinian's successors, and they briefly controlled most of the Armenian 
highlands at the turn of the fifth to the seventh century, on the eve of the 
Arab invasions. The result of the heavy-handed Byzantine policy of 
assimilation was, however, to antagonize and embitter the naxarars and 
especially the Armenian Church, fearful for their autonomy and their 
very survival, and soto push them toward an open break with the empire. 

The first move came soon after Justinian's death, at a time when 
the stability of Persarmenia had already been shaken by a separatist 
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movement in the region of Siwnik‘, whose ruler obtained the autonomy 
of his principality from the Persian king. The religious zeal of the 
Zoroastrian Persian marzpan (who apparently exceeded his instructions, 
since the Armenian sources invariably praise the Persian king's benev- 
olent attitude toward Christians) also aggravated the situation within the 
country. In 571, the building of a fire temple in the capital of Duin 
provoked the rebellion of Vardan Mamikonean (usually referred to as 
Vardan П to distinguish him from his fifth-century namesake) supported 
the kat'olikos Yovhannes II Gabelean (Gabeghian) (557-576). The 
marzpan was killed and Duin taken by the rebels. Making the most of 
the opportunity, the emperor Justin II took the Persarmenians under his 
protection, at first rejecting the Persian protests. But, despite repeated 
victories in Armenia against the invading Persian armies and even the 
rout of the Persians near Melitene, the Byzantines, more concerned with 
the fate of Mesopotamia than of with that of Persarmenia, withdrew. 
Under the terms of the armistice concluded in 575, Persarmenia was 
returned to the Sasanians, and Vardan II (with his supporters and the 
kat'olikos) was forced to take refuge in Byzantine territory, where he 
settled in western Asia Minor. Greater Armenia had borne the brunt of 
the Persian campaign, while the future Byzantine emperor Maurice went 
on to pursue a scorched earth policy in the southern Armenian border 
district of Aljnik‘/Arzanéné, burning and ravaging the land and deport- 
ing some 10,000 of its Armenian population to Cyprus in 577. 

The new crisis in Persia, where the young King Xusro (Khosrov) II 
was driven from the throne in 591 by an usurper, proved far more 
advantageous for Byzantium. In return for the help given him by Maurice 
to regain his throne, Xusro II ceded to Byzantium a large portion of 
Persarmenia as well as of Iberia, so that the new line of demarcation 
between the two empires lay considerably east of the earlier partition of 
ca. 387. In the north of the Armenian plateau the border now ran from 
Garni, along the Azat River just west of Duin, down to Arest at the 
northeastern corner of Lake Van. 


He [Xusro] gave him [Maurice] all of Arwastan to Nisibis and the 
Armenian lands which were under his power: the Tanutérakan tun all 
the way to the Hurazdan River with the district of Kotēk‘ up to the 
village of Garni and to the sea of Bznunik', and the town of Arest, 
and the district of Gogovit to Hac'iwn [Hatsiun] and to Maku. While 
the region of the gund of Vaspurakan remained under the domination 
of the Persian king. (Sebéos, iii, p. 27) 
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The newly organized lands were apportioned into imperial provinces as 
before, although the precise divisions are still open to considerable disagree- 
ment, since no decree such as Justinian's Novella exists from this period. 
Insofar as can be deduced from the confusing sources, the new Armenia I 
of Maurice coincided with Justinian's Armenia III. Armenia II remained 
unchanged, and the term Armenia III disappeared altogether from the new 
administrative roster. À new southern province composed of territories now 
acquired from Persia received the name of Armenia IV or Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, while the former Armenia IV with some districts drawn from 
Armenia Interior was now called Justiniana, or the Other Armenia IV. Even 
though the exact form of the changes remain unclear, it is evident that such 
an administrative restructuring coming less than two generations after 
Justinian's reform left little of the original framework of the region. 

The damage done to Armenia during the reign of Maurice was not 
merely structural. The antagonism of the emperor finds its expression 
in an apocryphal letter from Maurice to the Persian king quoted by 
Pseudo-Sebéos: 


They [the Armenians] are a disloyal and disobedient nation, they 
stand between us and create dissensions. Let us make an agreement, 
I will gather up mine and send them to Thrace, let you gather up yours 
and order them to the East. If they should perish there, then enemies 
will have perished and if they should kill others, it is our enemies that 
they will kill, and we shall live in peace, for, as long as they shall 
remain in their country we shall have no rest (Sebéos, vi, pp. 30-31). 


This policy of depopulation was immediately put into effect. The 
Armenian sparapet Mušeł Mamikonean, who had helped restore 
X usro II on the throne, became suspect to the Persians because of his 
family's long pro-imperial policy. He was well received at the Byzan- 
tine court but was sent with a large contingent recruited in Byzantine 
Armenia to command the imperial army in Thrace, where he is said to 
have died in combat. MuSet was not the only Armenian magnate sent 
to the Balkans. The Armenian naxarars sought to be exempted from 
this service "so that they might not die in the regions of Thrace but 
might live and die in their own country." As a result, some rebelled 
and were executed, and many Armenians fled from imperial territory 
back to Persarmenia, according to Pseudo-Sebéos, and were warmly 
received. Even after Maurice's death in 602 his successor continued 
this policy proclaimed in his edict: 
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I require the tribute of 30,000 cavalrymen from the land of Armenia. 
Therefore, let 30,000 household gather before me and settle in Thrace. 
(Sebéos, xx, p. 54) 


The fate attributed by Sebeos to Smbat Bagratuni, thrown to the 
wild beasts in the hippodrome and heroically overwhelming them 
single-handed, smacks more of the ancient Armenian epic traditions of 
the gusans than of history, but Smbat's deportation by Maurice to the 
army in Africa from which he subsequently escaped to Persia, where a 
brilliant career awaited him, is very much in keeping with the hostile 
Byzantine policy of the period. 


The Evolution of the 
Armenian Church During the Marzpanate 


The growing alienation of the Armenians from Byzantium was not 
provoked exclusively by the imperial administrative policies. It was 
greatly intensified on both sides by dogmatic divergences that increas- 
ingly opposed the two churches and by the repeated imperial attempts 
to force Armenia into communion with the Byzantine Church. The 
jurisdictional break between the Armenian and the Greek churches had 
already taken place, as we have seen, by the fifth century, as Armenia 
severed its early ties with Caesarea of Cappadocia and gradually asserted 
its independence from the protectorate of the Greek ecclesiastical world. 

The residence of the Armenian kat'olikos in Persian territory 
throughout this period also affected the position taken by the Armenian 
Church and turned its eyes away from the West. As early as 410, the 
Persian church recognized to the Zoroastrian King of Kings all the 
prerogatives enjoyed by the Christian emperor on Byzantine territory. 
The Sasanian ruler summoned ecclesiastical councils and promulgated 
their decrees; his ratification allowed bishops to take possession of their 
sees, whose importance followed that of the cities in which they were 
located. These practices seem to have been followed in Persarmenia 
whose church apparently accepted the secular jurisdiction of the Sasa- 
nians. Armenian ecclesiastical sources might criticize the personality of 
the Syrian primates sent by the Persian court in the fifth century, as we 
have seen, but they did not question its right to appoint them, nor did 
they express dismay at the naxarars' repeated requests that the King of 
Kings send them a patriarch. According to the account of Lazar P'arpec'i 
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(Ш. 64, p. 167), the patriarch Giwt, accused before King Péroz, quite 
rightly denied that he or anyone could take away his episcopal ordina- 
tion, but he did not question the king's right to depose him and take away 
the secular prerogatives of his office. Yovsep'(Hovsep), one of the 
martyrs after 451, chosen as primate by the Armenians without Persian 
ratification, does not seem to have had the full authority of a patriarch 
and is usually referred to as a vicar rather than as the kat'olikos by the 
Armenian sources. Armenian church councils were customarily dated 
according to the regnal year of the Sasanian rulers (although a calendar 
based on the Armenian era beginning in 552 was also introduced), and 
the Armenian church councils of the early seventh century were con- 
vened with the permission of the Persian ruler. 

The elaboration of the doctrinal position of the Armenian Church 
came relatively slowly. As early as the beginning of the fifth century, 
the church had already become preoccupied with the writings of the 
Byzantine patriarch Nestorius and of his teacher, who distinguished the 
divine from the human nature of Christ. This doctrine condemned by 
the CEcumenical Council of Ephesus in 431 was likewise rejected by the 
Armenian Church, which fully concurred with the decision taken at 
Ephesus that the two natures of Christ should not be distinguished after 
His Incarnation. The outright rejection of the christological definition 
adopted at the next Council of Chalcedon in 451, and regarded as tainted 
with Nestorianism by most of the eastern churches, had a slower 
evolution in Armenia. The next official text to reach the country from 
Byzantium in the second half of the fifth century was probably the 
Henotikon promulgated by the emperor Zeno in 482. It reaffirmed the 
authority of the Council of Ephesus with its condemnation of Nestori- 
anism and was ambiguous about Chalcedon. Under the next emperor, 
Anastasius, at the beginning of the sixth century, this document was 
given a clearly anti-Chalcedonian interpretation, stressing the unity of 
Christ's nature. The praise of the Armenian sources for the pious 
emperors Zeno and Anastasius show the doctrinal direction taken by the 
Armenian Church. Nevertheless, neither the First Council of Duin in 
506, which condemned the writings of Nestorius and reaffirmed the 
orthodoxy of the Henotikon, nor the Second Council of Duin in 555 
under the kat‘otikos Nerses II, which again condemned the Nestorians, 
explicitly mentioned Chalcedon. The open condemnation of Chalcedon 
came only in 607, when the Armenian bishops assembled at the urging 
of the Persian marzpan, Smbat Bagratuni, formally anathematized it and 
the Tome of Pope Leo I on which it was based. Even after this decision, 
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a sizable pro-Chalcedonian party continued to exist in Armenia, as 
evidenced by the composition of a treatise such as the Narratio de rebus 
Armeniae ("Account of the Affairs of Armenia"), which championed 
this doctrine. The immediate result of the Armenian conciliar decision 
was to extend the dogmatic breach to the Iberian Church, whose 
kat'olikos accepted union with the Byzantine Church in 608, perhaps in 
part to free himself from the protectorate that the Armenian Church had 
extended over Iberia and Caucasian Albania in the preceding centuries. 

Even before taking the formal stand that marked its religious breach 
with Byzantium, however, the position of the Armenian Church was 
unmistakably clear and its rejection of the Chalcedonian doctrine had 
historical repercussions far beyond the purely ecclesiastical sphere. In the 
Byzantine Empire, the acceptance of the official imperial orthodoxy with 
its Chalcedonian Christology was part of the loyalty demanded of all 
subjects, and an oath of orthodoxy was a prerequisite for imperial service. 
Armenian naxarars seeking to rise in the imperial hierarchy thus found 
themselves cut off not only from their native language and culture but from 
religious ties with their compatriots in Persarmenia, and Armenian bishops 
on imperial territory no longer recognized the authority of the kat'otikos. 
The price of imperial asylum and support was acceptance of Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy, as Vardan П Mamikonean and the kat'olikos Yovhannés II were 
to learn when they took refuge in Constantinople at the time of the Armenian 
rebellion of 571 to 574, although later Armenian sources attempted to 
disguise or deny this fact. 

The situation became far more acrimonious with Maurice's policy 
to enforce religious unity over the greatly enlarged Armenian territories 
he ruled after 591. The first attempt to call a Council of Union of all the 
Armenians that same year failed, as the kat'olikos Movsés II (574-604), 
residing at Duin on Persian territory, returned a contemptuous answer 
to the emperor in which he rejected the Greek use of leavened bread for 
the host and the admixture of water (symbolic of Christ's separate 
earthly nature) to the chalice of communion, both of which were 
unacceptable to the Armenians: 


I shall not cross the Azat river—that is the Persian border—to eat the 
p‘urnid [oven-baked bread] of the Greeks, пог will I drink their 
t'ermon [hot water]. (Garsoian, 1983, p. 223) 


In retaliation, Maurice installed an antipatriarch, Yovhannes of Bagaran, 
at Awan (in the suburbs of modern Erevan) and for twenty-two years 
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the two kat‘otikoi faced each other over the Persian border, adding 
religious schism to the political and administrative division of Armenia 
and embittering the antagonism of both parties. 

No solution was found for the disagreement, although the open 
schism ended with the disappearance of Yovhannes of Bagaran, deported 
to die in Persia at the time of X usro II’ s reconquest in 611 of the territories 
he had ceded to Byzantium. The bishops of the reconquered territories, 
who had supported Yovhannes, were brought back into communion with 
the kat'olikos Abraham I (607-615). The growing religious divergence 
with Constantinople continued to affect the position of Armenia in the 
seventh century. The repeated attempts of the Byzantine emperors to force 
Armenia into religious union with themselves both under Heraclius, who 
obtained in 632/3 the temporary adhesion of the kat'olikos Ezr (630-641), 
and even under his successor in 652/3 (after the beginning of the Arab 
invasions of Armenia) only embittered the Armenian clergy and helped 
alienate much of the population. 

The consequences of the religious schism were not all negative for 
Armenia, however, since the growing threat from Byzantium was bal- 
anced by the improving position of the Armenians living under Persian 
domination. As Armenia became “schismatic,” and consequently unac- 
ceptable in the eyes of Byzantium, its status improved in the eyes of the 
Sasanian authorities who no longer feared an Armenian alliance with the 
empire. The last King of Kings favored the Armenian naxarars and posed 
as the protector of the Armenian Church. The best illustration of this favor 
is the brilliant career of Smbat Bagratuni, who fled from Byzantium after 
his disgrace under the emperor Maurice, as we noted earlier. Granted the 
exceptional title of Xosrov 3num (Khosrov shnum or “ће joy of Xusro), 
Smbat was appointed marzpan of Vrkan/Hyrkania south of the Caspian 
Sea and viceroy of the East under Xusro П. Not only was Smbat allowed 
to call the Council of 607 that elected the kat'olikos Abraham I, thus 
putting an end to a three years' interregnum in the Armenian patriarchate, 
and subsequently to act as co-president of the general church council held 
in the Persian capital of Ctesiphon in 610to which Armenian bishops were 
also invited, but he was further permitted to rebuild the church of St. 
Gregory at Duin. The Persian governor complained to the king, says the 
historian Pseudo-Sebeos, that the church 


is too close to the fortress and may result in danger from the enemy, 
[but] the order came from the king, “let the fortress be destroyed and 
the church be built in that place." (Sebéos, xvii, p. 47). 
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Similarly, the increasingly favorable position of the Armenians in 
the Persian Empire once their dogmatic position had made them perso- 
nae non gratae to the Byzantine court is reflected in the praise of the 
Armenian source for the Persian kings, both the tale of Xusro I's 
apocryphal deathbed conversion to Christianity and Pseudo-Sebéos’ 
assertion repeated by Asolik that 


the King [Xusró II] ordered a search of the royal treasury, and they 
found written down the true faith of Nicaea which he found in 
accordance with the faith of the realm of Armenia [and] sealed with 
the seal of King Kavad and his son Xosrov [I]. Thereupon King 
Xosrov decreed ‘Let all the Christians within my dominion hold to 
the faith of the Armenians.’ And [also] those who were [already] 
united with the Armenians in the region of Asorestan [Mesopotamia], 
both the metropolitan KamyeSoy [Kamyesho Kami86’] and the other 
bishops . . . And King Xosrov ordered a copy of the orthodox faith 
sealed with his seal and placed in the royal treasury. (Seb&os xxxiii, 
p. 116; Asolik II iii, p. 127) 


Armenia During the Marzpanate 


The period of the Marzpanate in Armenian history has received little 
attention from scholars and is usually passed over as a time of troubles. 
Indeed, it is not difficult to document the precarious position of the 
country, reduced in size by the loss of its border territories and serving 
too often as a battlefield in the continuous Byzantine-Sasanian wars that 
culminated in the reconquest of most of Armenia by Xusro II (who 
crossed the entire country in 610/1 to sack Karin/Theodosiopolis in the 
west) and the retaliatory campaigns of the emperor Heraclius from 624 
to 629, reaching the Persian capital of Ctesiphon, and briefly reestab- 
lishing the partition line of 591 in Armenia. The Persian efforts to 
impose Zoroastrianism on the land in the sixth century provoked the 
rebellions of the two Vardans and decimated the naxarars. Subse- 
quently, the religious schism of 591 to 611 splitthe country and alienated 
it from Byzantium. Deportations drained Armenia of many of its leaders, 
and the preeminence of the great Mamikonean house, generally favor- 
able to Byzantium, was shaken after the sixth century. Nevertheless, the 
fifth, sixth, and early seventh centuries simultaneously nurtured the 
development of Armenian civilization. Despite periodic persecutions, 
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Persian favor, especially after the Armenian rejection of Chalcedon, 
permitted the creation of Armenian literature and the growing 
independence of the kat ‘olikate, both on Persian territory. 

The prosperity of the country noted by the Armenian Elise and the 
Byzantine Procopius manifests itself in the extensive buildings that 
covered Armenia in the seventh century, not only in the reconstruction 
of the cathedral of Duin and of the church of St. Hrip'sime at VatarSapat 
by the kat‘otikos Komitas in 616/7, but in a multitude of churches that 
prefigured the massive development of the next generation. The capac- 
ities of Armenian science find their illustration in the education and 
career of the seventh-century polymath Anania Sirakac‘i (Shirakatsi), 
mathematician, astronomer, cosmographer, and composer of treatises 
on arithmetic, the calendar, weights and measures, and lunar eclipses. 
Perhaps most significantly, although the anonymous the Asxarhac ‘oyc‘ 
(Ashkharhatsuyts), "Armenian Geography," composed in the early sev- 
enth century, noted the multiple divisions of the country and reflected 
an ideal rather than a realistic situation, it also recorded a concept of 
national consciousness and unity. All but destroyed in Byzantium as a 
result of the Justinianic legislation, the fundamental Armenian social 
and ecclesiastical institutions had simultaneously solidified in Per- 
sarmenia during the Marzpanate to the point where they could maintain 
themselves without the support of a political structure and could sustain 
a national consciousness sufficiently deeply rooted to withstand the 
brunt of the Arab domination. 
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